By NORMA CRAMER 


Tue YEAR 1816, when Indiana 
joined the union, is memorable for 
more than attaining statehood. 
The second week of June that 
year snowstorms of an inch to 19 
inches covered 15 of the then 19 
states and most of the territories. 
Before the hard-freezing week 
was over the 40th year of Ameri- 
can independence had been 
labeled the “Year Without A 
Summer.” 


One-third of Indiana was at 
that time populated by more than 
60,000 hardy pioneers. The re- 
maining portion of its inhabitants 
were Indians (Miami, Delaware, 
and Potawatomi). All were af- 
fected by the unusual weather. 
The ponds and rivers froze every 
month that summer and the entire 
year was an agricultural disaster. 
Pioneers and Indians, alike, de- 
pended largely upon crops. There 
were none. 


There was also no welfare, no 
government storages of wheat and 
no foreign aid. They had only 
themselves to rely upon. 


Twelve months earlier at 
least half of a dozen almanacs 
had forecast highly unusual 
weather for 1816. The Old New 
England Farmer’s Almanack and 
Register gambled its reputation 
by predicting snow in July. Early 
editions brought jeers from prom- 
inent newspapers. Other al- 
manacs joined in forecasting mid- 
summer snows and frosts. 


The first day of the year 
brought a sense of foreboding. 
New Year’s Day from Maine 
(then Brunswick) to Annapolis, 
the 7 a.m. temperature was in the 
upper 40s. By 7 p.m. the mercury 
had dropped below zero. By morn- 
ing it was 15 below zero. 


The remaining portion of that 
month and the next were mostly 
mild and springlike in Indiana. 
The temperature was often so 
moderate that the warmth of fires 
was almost needless. 


Tue FIRST half of March was 
cold and blustery. Hoosiers, how- 
ever, felt an upward turn for the 
last part. The mild weather con- 
tinued into April and with it the 
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normal beginning of plant growth. 
When ice and snow hit toward the 
end of the month, everything 
growing was brought to a frosty 
halt. 


As the weather warmed 
slightly, farmers wearing their 
overcoats planted more spring 
crops. The thermometer plunged 
and the seedlings never had a 
chance to grow. In May Indiana 
had snow or sleet a total of 17 
days. 


When the June snow hit, it 
finished off the budding crops, left 
the remaining trees with black- 
ened leaves and froze to death a 
great number of livestock. 


One of the stories is about a 
farmer who went out to the hills 
to look after his sheep. It was 
June 17. As he left he shouted 
back to his wife to call out the 
neighbors because “I may get lost 
in the snow.” 


He was joking but it was 1816 
and the weather wasn’t. One hour 
later there was a terrific blizzard 
and on the third day the neighbors 
found the farmer — alive, but 
with both feet frozen. 


The whole world was affected 
by the intemperate weather. In 
the states there were only 10 
“weather observatories” but they 
were beginning to be relied upon 
more and more. According to the 
observatory records still availa- 
ble, the first four months of 1816 
featured abrupt cold waves inter- 
spersed with unseasonable warm 
spells. 


No crops grew north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and but 
scanty returns occurred much 
farther south. 


In Indiana fruit trees were 
destroyed. Corn was killed and 
the fields replanted until it was 
deemed too late. In the spring of 
1817, the corn Indiana farmers 
had kept over from 1815 sold for 
from $5-$10 a bushel for seed only. 


J ULY’S WEATHER was more of 
the same. The Hoosier 4th of July 
celebration was held in bitter 
weather. During the first week, 
the upper 1,000 miles of the nation 
had below freezing temperatures. 


August was even worse — 
more snow, frosts and blizzards. 
Ice formed a half-inch thick over 
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much of the United States. 


A result of the monstrous 
problem was rampant inflation. 

By late summer: Cheese, the 
main protein food of the nation 
had soared from 7 cents to 15 
cents a pound; oats from 12 cents 
to 92 cents; wheat from an almost 
traditional 50 cents to $2.50 a 
bushel. Wages had shrunk. Able 
workers were delighted to labor 
three or four days for a bushel of 
wheat. Livestock prices. fell from 
$8 a hundred-weight to $3 and $4. 


Fishing and hunting were 
thought to be the last hope. Rac- 
coon and groundhogs became ac- 
ceptable meat. Easily trapped 
passenger pigeons were eaten in 
place of poultry. Inasmuch as 
many wild plants were more 
hardy than cultivated crops, some 
survived the cold and were eager- 
ly gathered. Wild sweet potatoes, 
jack-in-the-pulpit bulbs and wild 
onions were at least something 
edible. 

Why was 1816 so abnormal? 
This period belongs to that fam- 
ous group of six years, 1812 to 
1817, which were cold all over the 
world. There were, besides temp- 
erature variations, extreme dust 
storms, wind shifts, a reddish 
aura around the sun and sunspots. 


One theory is that volcanic 
eruptions which had put dust into 
the upper atmosphere. There was 
an eruption of Soufriere, St. Vin- 
cent, April 30, 1812, one in Mayon, 
Luzon, 1814, and an extremely 
devastating expulsion in Tamboro, 
Sumbawa, April 7 to 12, 1815. 


This great eruption was esti- 
mated to have put 37 to 100 cubic 
miles of dust, ashes and cinders 
into the atmosphere. Some 60,000 
people lost their lives. For three 
days it was dark for a distance of 
300 miles and the explosions were 
heard at a distance of nearly a 
1,000 miles. 


For whatever reason, this 
period in our history was a trying 
time for our ancestors. It was the 
year Americans would not flee, 
panic or be trampled under; a 
year they would not give in, the 
“Year Without a Summer.” 
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STALKING THE 


ENVIRONMENTAL MYTHS 


By DR. JOHN J. McKETTA 


Ir BOTHERS me that there are 
so many purveyors of gloom who 
talk about the hopelessness of our 
future. 


_ There is an entire spectrum, 
from zero to infinity, of views and 
actions on almost any problem. 
Let’s take the pollution problem, 
for example. We all know there 
are still some companies and 
cities that put toxic gases and 
liquids into our air and streams. 
It’s almost unbelievable that 
many of our large cities still dis- 
charge raw sewage, or only par- 
tially treated sewage into our 
streams. Both industry and the 
cities should be stopped im- 
mediately from these flagrant vio- 
lations. On the other extreme are 
people who wish to have distilled 
water in the streams and zero 
particulates in the atmosphere. 
These are impossible concentra- 
tions and could not be attained 
even if there no people on this 


-earth. The answer, obviously, is 


somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. 


I believe we still have a great 
deal of environmental work to do 
in the USA. I believe, however, 
that extremism is bad on either 
end 


We’re all deeply concerned 
about reports of the destruction of 
our environment as a result of 
technological recklessness, over- 
population and the lack of consid- 
eration to the preservation of na- 
ture. As chairman of the National 
Air Quality Commission I have to 
read of technical literature in this 
area, and I’ve turned up a lot of 
evidence that I’d like to share 
with you. 


Some of the facts I will men- 
tion may be surprising, but my 
conclusions are supported by evi- 
dence that is difficult to interpret 
in any other way. 


* 


My FIRST surprise concerns 
the air we breathe. You have been 
reading that we are seriously de- 


This article is excerpted from a talk given by Dr. John J. McKetta. 
He is a professor in the department of chemical engineering at the 
University of Texas and one of the founders of the Council for Environ- 
mental Balance with headquarters in Louisville, Ky. 


pleting the oxygen in the atmos- 
phere and replacing it with toxic 
substances such as carbon 
monoxide. 


Throughout my formal educa- 
tion I was taught that oxygen in 
the atmosphere is supplied by 
green plants using the process of 
photosynthesis. It is known that 
plants take in carbon dioxide and, 
through activation by sunlight, 
combine carbon dioxide with 
water to make starches and cel- 


lulose, and give off oxygen. In this 
way the whole chain of plant and 
animal life is sustained by energy 
from the sun. When the vegetable 
or animal materials thus pro- 
duced are eaten, burned or al- 
lowed to decay they combine with 
oxygen and return to the carbon 
dioxide and water from whence 
they came. We all know this. 
Then, what is the surprise? 


Surprise number one is that 
most of the oxygen in the atmos- 


phere doesn’t come from photo- 
synthesis. The evidence is now 
overwhelming that photosynthesis 
is inadequate to have produced 
the amount of oxygen present in 
the atmosphere. The amount of 
oxygen produced by photosyn- 
thesis is just exactly enough to 
convert the plant tissue back to 
the carbon dioxide and water 
from which it came. In other 
words, the net gain in oxygen due 
to photosynthesis is extremely 
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in 1816. a Year- Without-A-Summer 


It was Indiana’s year of ey 
the year when she left behind her 
territorial status to become the 19th 
state — officially on Dec. 11, 1816. It 
was also an uncommonly cold year 
throughout the nation. 

Ina Richmond Telegram article of 
1881, one old resident, Keziah 
Dickinson, remembered 1816 as the 
Year-Without-A-Summer. 

Late May and early June snow 
storms and killing frosts in the 
summer devastated a large area 
from Montreal and Quebec down 
through the New England states into 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

The freakish weather left a legacy 
of names to remember it by: 
Famine Year, the Year-Eighteen- 
Hundred- And-Starve-To-Death, Pov- 
erty Year, The Cold Year, and — in 
New Hampshire — the Mackerel 
Year. 

During the second week of June a 
three-day snow storm denuded trees 
of foliage, and a succession of 
remarkably cold nights left martins 
and swallows frozen in their nests 
and shorn sheep dying from ex- 
posure. Lake Erie remained un- 
navigable. People had to break the 
ice in watering troughs as late as 
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On the 
history trail 


By Rob 
Lawson 


June 18. On July 4 some wells were 
still partially blocked by ice. One 
New Hampshire farmer reported on 
July 19 a chunk of ice as large as a 
wash tub was still in his well. 
Crops of corn, beans and potatoes 
were destroyed. Farmers replanted. 
their corn again and again until, as_ 
the Richmond source recalled, it~ 
was considered hopelessly too late.. 
More frosts in July and Auguat 
destroyed the hardy fields of corn 
that had somehow up to that time 
survived. 


ml 


One enterprising New England 


farmer who had planted an early — 


variety of corn, and who may have 
been one of the desperate farmers 
who burned fires in fields on cold 
nights, sold his corn for $4.00 a 
bushel when the previous year it 
would only have brought $1.00 a 
bushel. Wheat and other farm 
produce more than tripled in price. 

A combination of hail and wind 
storms in July damaged crops as far 
south as Richmond, Virginia. One 
storm near Pittsburgh produced hail 
stones as large as hen eggs. People 
collected the enormous ‘‘eggs’’ and 
took them into town where they were 
used to make punch. 


The cause of the summer snow, 
frost, ice and hail was directed to- 
sun spots — visible that year by the 
naked eye, dust clouds from unusual- 
ly destructive volcanic eruptions 
occuring in other parts of the world, 
earthquakes and the mysterious 
Hand of God. 

People north of the Ohio River 
saw hard times. “Frost and ice were 
common in every month of the 
year, ” recalled Dickinson. ‘“‘The 
sun’s rays seemed to be destitute of- 
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heat through the summer; all nature 
seemed to be clad in sable hues; and 
man exhibited no little anxiety 
concerning the future of his life.” 
Complicated by a general scarcity 
of hard currency, it was noted in the 
Sept. 21 issue of the Vincennes- 
Western Sun that provisions were 
dear and light crops expected. A 
year later, in the fall of 1817, the 
same paper CS the season had 
been much more productive than the 
preceeding year. Wheat would be 
abundant, but not corn. Many 
farmers had decided not to plant as 
much corn, ‘‘owing to the failure of 
the crops of corn last season and the 


_ fear of its again being cut off.” 


One result of the Year-of-Eigh- 
teen-Hundred-and-Froze-To-Death 
was a general migration to the West 
of families, sometimes entire 
villages, from the New England and 
mid-Atlantic states. Some desperate 
people were forced to abandon their 
homes and land without any com- 
pensation. - 


It is said that this abandoned farm 
land lay fallow for years until a new 
generation resettled the area, a 
generation that had- forgotten- the 
terrible p eap Viton ANa 
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By HOWARD STEVENS ~ found the farmer — still alive, 


Tribune State Editor 


SULLIVAN, Ind. — If you 
think our weather is bad, con- 
sider the plight of the Hoosier 
pioneers in 1816. — “The Year 
Without a Summer.” 

Writing in the first Newslet- 
ter of the year, Harold Johnson, 
corresponding secretary, 
Sullivan County Historical 
Society, reports ‘The second 
week of June saw snow storms 
sweep 15 of the 19 states and 
most of the territories. In 
someplaces the snow was 19 in- 
ches deep.” 

On June 17th, Johnson sets 
out, “ʻa farmer went out to the 
hills to look for his sheep. An 
hour later; a blizzard struck. 
Three days later, neighbors 


but both feet frozen.” 

Johnson notes that ponds and- 
rivers froze every month of the 
year and there were no crops. 
Pioneers and Indians sufiered | 
alike. i 

“The first day of the year set 
the pattern. On New Year’s 
Day, the temperature was in 
the upper 40’s. But, by 7 p.m., 
the mercury had dropped to 
zero. By morning, it was 15 | 
below,” Johnson writes. 

«Mild weather continued into. 
April and normal plant growth 
began. When ice and snow hit 
toward the end of the month, 
however, all were killed. In 
May, Indiana had snow and sl- 
eet a total of 17 days. When the 
June snow hit it finished off the 
budding crops, left remaining 
trees with blackened leaves 
and froze to death a great 
number of livestock,” Johnson 
writes in the newsletter. 

July’s weather was more of 
the same. The Hoosier 4th of 
July celebration was held in 
bitter weather. 

“Inflation added to the woes. 
Cheese went from seven cents 
a pound to 15 cents. Wheat went, 
from 50 cents to $2.50 a bushel. 

Men were happy to work three 
or four days for a bushel of 
wheat. z 

“Raccoons and groundhogs 
became prized meat. Fishing 
and hunting helped. Passenger 
pigeons were easily trapped. 
Wild plants, were eagerly 
gathered —- wild sweet 
potatoes, wild onions and jack- 
in-the pulpit bulbs,” Johnson 
recalls. 

Johnson appropriately 
credits Norma Cramer and the 
Indianapolis Star for part of the 
account. He also puts in a plug 
for the society and a gentle 
reminder. 


“If you are still reading and’ DO Dal, © 


haven't paid dues for 1977, 
please do. Thanks. Harold W. 
Johnson. 

Still think things are tough? 
That’s the way it was in 1816 — 
“The Year Without a Sum-} 
mer.” 
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Hoosiers, but sometimes this is not 
the case. A volcanic eruption can 
cast thousands of tons of dust, ash 
and cinders into the atmosphere 
and this can have a devastating 
effect upon the earth's weather. 


Many are forecasting a colder 
than normal winter due to the vast 
amount of dust that has been 
ejected by several volcanoes that 
have erupted within the last year or 
so, and while we will have to wait 
and see what will occur there is 
precedent for this gloomy forecast. 


_ The year 1816 has gone down in 
history as the year without a sum- 
mer and from all accounts it was a 
terrible year. From May to Septem- 
ber an unprecedented series of cold 
spells chilled the northern United 
States and Indiana and Illinois were 
among the states to suffer. 

_ Spring was backward, then came 
a cold summer and an early fall and 
finally a long, very cold winter. 
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By Harold Allison 


There was a heavy snow in June 
and frost was reported even in July 
and August. From June 6 to 9 
severe frost occurred as far south 


as Virginia and ice covered lakes 


and ponds in several states as the 
thermometers fell below freezing. 


Frost occurred again on June 11 
and the first week of July. July 18 
saw another cold spell and the third 
and fourth weeks of August saw 
more frost and cold weather. Sep- 
tember had several frosts and the 
growing season ended about Sept. 
27 with a hard freeze. 


Little if any crops were grown 
during 1816 and widespread suffer- 
ing occurred all over the northern 
United States, as there was little 


‘summer 


food to be placed upon the table. 
While the hungry settlers did not 
know what had caused this calami- 
ty, it was apparently the result of a 
series of volcanic eruptions in Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. Soufrier 
on St. Vincent Island erupted in 
1812 and Mayon in the Philippines 
in 1814. but it was Tambora in 
Indonesia that brought on the year 
without summer. 


The eruption of Tambora was one 
of the most violent in recorded 
history and an estimated 36 cubic 
miles or 1,700,000 tons of debris was 
thrown into the sky. While most of 
this soon descended to earth, the 
remainder was pulverized into a 
dust much like talc and was so light 
it remained suspended in the atmo- 
sphere. 


‘This fine dust was finally carried 
into the stratosphere and began 
circling the globe. Sunlight was 
reflected into space by the particles 
and some of the sun's life-giving 
heat was lost. and while this low- 
ered the temperature only a few 
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degrees it was enough to bring on 
the onslaught of cold weather that 
caused so much suffering. 

This giant filter in the sky caused 
some spectacular sunsets and there 
are several accounts of the sun 
setting in a kaleidoscope of red. 
yellow and orange. While most 
people enjoyed this display of na- 
ture's loveliness, they did not enjoy 
the cold that followed and the trau- 
ma of ruined crops and’ hungry 
children, and it was many years 
before this calamity was forgotten. 

Tambora, which is located on the 
island of Sumbawa, thousands of 
miles from Indiana, may seem very 
remote from the affairs of us Hoo- 
siers, but for many of our ancestors 
it brought one of the most trying 
times of their lives, and who knows 
which of the earths more than 600 
active volcanoes quite possibly will 
erupt with dreadful fury and once 
again cast us into another year that 
forgot summer. 
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some far away country would seem 
to have little if any effect upon us 
Hoosiers, but sometimes this is not 
the case. A volcanic eruption can 


cast thousands of tons of dust, ash- 


and cinders into the atmosphere 
and this can have a devastating 
‘effect upon the earth's weather. 


Many are forecasting a colder 
than normal winter due to the vast 
amount of dust that has been 
ejected by several volcanoes that 
have erupted within the last year or 
so, and while we will have to wait 
and see what will occur there is 
precedent for this gloomy forecast. 


‘The year 1816 has gone down in 
history as the year without a sum- 
mer and from all accounts it was a 
terrible year. From May to Septem- 
ber an unprecedented series of cold 
spells chilled the northern United 
States and Indiana and Illinois were 
among the states to suffer. 


i Spring was backward, then came 
a cold summer and an early fall and 
finally a long, very cold winter. 


AS By Harold Allison 


There was a heavy snow in June 
and frost was reported even in July 
and August. From June 6 to 3 
severe frost occurred as far south 


as Virginia and ice covered lakes 


and ponds in several states as the 
thermometers fell below freezing. 


Frost occurred again on June 11 
and the first week of July. July 18 
saw another cold spell and the third 
and fourth weeks of August saw 
more frost and cold weather. Sep- 
tember had several frosts and the 
growing season ended about Sept. 
27 with a hard freeze. 


Little if any, crops were grown 
during 1816 anä widespread suffer- 
ing occurred all over the northern 
United States, as there was little 
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food to be placed upon the table. 
While the hungry settlers did not 
know what had caused this calami- 
ty, it was apparently the result of a 
series of volcanic eruptions in Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. Soufrier 
on St. Vincent Island erupted in 
1812 and Mayon in the Philippines 
in 1814. but it was Tambora in 
Indonesia that brought on the year 
without summer. 


The eruption of Tambora was one 
of the most violent in recorded 
history and an estimated 36 cubic 
miles or 1,700,000 tons of debris was 
thrown into the sky. While most of 
this soon descended to earth, the 
remainder was pulverized into a 
dust much like talc and was so light 
it remained suspended in the atmo- 
sphere. 


"This fine dust was finally carried 
into the stratosphere and began 
circling the globe. Sunlight was 
reflected into space by the particles 
and some of the sun's life-giving 
heat was lost, and while this low- 
ered the temperature only a few 


degrees it was enough to bring on 
the onslaught of cold weather that 
caused so much suffering. 

This giant filter in the sky caused 
some spectacular sunsets and there 
are several accounts of the sun 
setting in a kaleidoscope of red. 
yellow and orange. While most 
people enjoyed this display of na- 
ture’s loveliness, they did not enjoy 
the cold that followed and the trau- 
ma of ruined crops and hungry 
children, and it was many years 
before this calamity was forgotten. 

Tambora, which is located on the 
island of Sumbawa. thousands of 
miles from Indiana. may seem very 
remote from the affairs of us Hoo- 
siers, but for many of our ancestors 
it brought one of the most trying 
times of their lives, and who knows 
which of the earths more than 600 
active volcanoes quite possibly will 
erupt with dreadful fury and once 
again cast us into another year that 
forgot summer. 
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Sailors, Indians and 
backwoodsmen could predict the 
weather because they knew all the 
signs. For example, the darker the 
color of the sky, the more it 
mdicates dry weather. The paler it 
iss. the more it indicates wet 
weather. Paleness and dullness of 
fhe sun and moon means wet 
weather. When they are bright and 
@ear, dry weather is assured. 

+ A ring around the moon foretells 
tain, and if the moon is not visible 
bat the stars look larger and paler, 
this also says rain. When the stars 
look smaller and twinkle, we can 
look for dry weather. 
» Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy 
Sky at sunset foretells fine 
weather; a red sky in the morning, 
bad weather or much wind; a gray 
sky in the morning, fine weather; 
a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair 
weather. 
' ‘Soft-looking or delicate clouds 
foretell fine weather, with light 
breezes; hard-edge, oily-looking 
clouds, wind. A bright yellow sky at 
sunset presages wind; a pale 
yellow, wet; and by the prevalence 
pf red, yellow or gray tints, the 
coming weather can be foretold 
accurately, especially if aided by 
ecientific instruments. 
© There are other signs of a coming 
change in the weather. When birds 
of long flight, rooks, swallows, or 
others, hang about home, or fly up 
‘and down or low, rain or wind can 
e expected. 
‘ When sea birds fly out early, and 
far to seaward, moderate wind and 
ir weather may be expected. 
When they hang about on land, or 
fly inland, expect a strong wind 
and stormy weather. 

Animals also foretell weather. 
. When they seek sheltered places 
instead of spreading over their 
usual range; when pigs carry 
straws to their sty; when smoke 
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Historically speaking 


Clark retired as 
The ‘Tribune-Star 
women’s editor in 
1980. She has 
written a local his- 
tory column for 30 
years. She is Vigo 
County Historian. 


By Dorothy J. Clark 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


from chimneys does not rise readi- 
ly, or straight up during calms, an 
unfavorable change is probable. 

Dew is an indication of fine 
weather. So is fog. Neither of these 
two occur under an overcast sky, or 
when there is much wind. Fog is 
occasionally rolled away by wind, 
but seldom or never forms while it 
is blowing. 

The fillowing old poem was 
supposed to have been written as 
an excuse to a friend for postponing 
an invitation to a country excursion 
contains many weather signs: 

“The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, 

the glass is low. 

The soot falls down, 

the spaniels sleep, 

And spiders from their cobwebs 

creep. 


Last night the sun went 
pale to bed, 
The moon in haloes hid her head, 
The boding shepherd heaves 
a sigh, 
For see, a rainbow spans the sky. 


The walls are damp, 
the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark, how the chairs and table 
crack; 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 


Her corns with shooting pain 


torment her, 
And to her bed untimely sent her. 
The smoke from chimneys 
right ascends 
Then speeding back to earth 
it bends. 


The wind unsteady veers around, 
Or detting in the south is found. 
The tender colts on back do lie, 

Nor heed the traveler passing by. 


In fiery red the sun doth rise, 

Then wades through clouds to mount 
the skies. 

Loud quack the ducks, 
-the peacocks cry, 

The distant hills are looking nigh. 


How restless are the snoring 
swine. 

The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow 


wings) 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings. 


Puss on the hearth, with 
velvet paws, 1 
Sits smoothing o'er her 
whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream 
the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch incautious flies. 


The sheep were seen at early light, 
Cropping the meadow with eager 
bite. 
The sky is green, the air is still, 
The mellow blackbird’s voice 
is shrill. 


The glowworms, numerous 

and bright, 
Ilumined the dewey dell last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping, crawling o'er the green. 


The frog has lost his yellow vest, 

And in a dingy suit is dressed. 

The leech, disturbed, is newly 
risen, 

Quite to the summit of his prison. 


The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
My dog, so altered is his taste, 
Quit mutton bones, on grass 

to feast. 


And see yon rooks, how odd 
their flight, 
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recasters knew what to expect 


They imitate the gliding kite; > 
Or seem precipitate to fall, à 
As ifi they felt the piercing ball. 


‘Twill surely rain. I see with sorrow 

Our journey must be put off 
tomorrow.” 

Old proverbs express weather signs: 

“A rainbow in the morning, 

Gives the shepherd warning. 

A rainbow at night, 

Is the shepherd’s delight.” 
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“Evening red, and morning gray, 
Are certain signs of a 
beautiful day.” 
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“When the glowworm lights 
her lamp; 
The air is always damp.” 


“If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He'll certainly rise with a 
watery head.” 


“When you see gossamer flying, 
Be ye sure the air is drying.” 


“When black snails cross 
Ca path, 
Black clouds much moisture hath.” 


“When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we'll have both rain 
and squalls.” 


“When ducks are driving through 
the burn, 

That night the weather takes 
a turn.” 


“If the moon shines like 
a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field. 
But is she rises haloes round, A 
Soon we'll tread “C) Ran 
on deluged ground.” aa ey Ep 


“When rooks fly sporting high 


in air, f 
It shows that windy storms fg 
are near.” 


“Crows on the fence, 

The storm is going hence; 

Crows on the ground, 

The storm is coming down.” 

Even the bravest weather 


forecasters know: All signs fail in 
dry weather. 


